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vanquished with the conditions which their masters
chose to impose. This apparently anomalous exist-
ence of a personal law with a different territorial
system is well sketched' by Messrs. Pollock and
Maitland in their History of English Law:

As the Prankish realm expanded, there expanded with it a
wonderful "system of personal laws." It was a system of
racial laws. The Lex Salica, for instance, was not the law of a
district; it was the law of a race. The Swabian, wherever
he might be, lived tinder his Alamannic, or as the expressive
phrase tells us, he lived Alamannic law (legem vivere). So
Roman law was the law of the Romani. In a famous, if ex-
aggerated, sentence Bishop Agobard of Lyons has said that
often J&ve men would be walking or sitting together and each
of them would own a different law.1

Turning now to Great Britain, we find the first
known instances of the employment of writing
for the purposes of legislation to be of a somewhat
different character. The original inhabitants of the
island were Celts. The Roman conquest, although
followed by four centuries of occupation, is but an
episode in the history of Great Britain. The occu-
pation was confined, for the most part, to fortified
places and their neighbourhood, while the main
bulk of the territory was still in the hands of the
natives. The recall of the Roman legions at the
downfall of the empire was the signal for the re-
assertion by the natives of their power. The Roman
inhabitants, conscious of their inability to withstand
this pressure, resorted to the dangerous expedient
of calling outside Barbarians to their aid. Those
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